The  Georgian  Bay  Canal 

A  National  Necessity 


Only  a  shallow-minded  or  prejudiced  person  can  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  question  of  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay — Ottawa  River 
deep  waterway  is  of  grave  national  importance.  To  assume  that  only 
local  interests  are  involved  in  the  further  development  of  our  water- 
ways between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  or  even  that  such 
interests  are  entitled  to  primary  consideration,  betrays  dense  ignorance, 
both  of  existing  trade  conditions  and  of  the  history  of  water  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  North  America. 
Control  of  commerce  between  these  lakes  and  the  seaboard  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  deciding  commercial  supremacy 
over  the  northern  half  of  the  continent. 

Canada's  position  entitles  her  to  undivided  control  of  the  outlet 
to  the  sea,  and  the  full  benefits  of  this  valuable  heritage  we  will  un- 
doubtedly reap  unless  we  deliberately  and  voluntarily  subordinate 
national  interests  to  lesser  considerations. 

The  problem  which  confronts  Canadians  today  in  connection  with 
waterway  development  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  is 
really  the  momentous  one  of  keeping  the  commerce  and  carrying  trade 
of  Canada  under  the  British  flag. 

If  Canadians  favour,  as  they  do,  such  a  national  trade  policy  as 
will  foster  Canadian  industry,  and  promote  inter-Provincial  commerce, 
they  must  equally,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest  and  even  of  self-preserva- 
tion, favour  such  national  transportation  developments  as  will  most 
certainly  and  effectively  build  up  East  and  West  trade  within  the 
Dominion,  and  best  secure  the  carrying  trade  in  Canadian  products 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  Dominion  to  our  own  people. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  a  great  part  of  the  $80,000,000 
we  have  expended  on  our  present  system  of  canals  on  the  boundary  has 
benefitted  our  neighbours  more  than  ourselves.  We  have  been  working 
for  the  United  States,  and  owing  to  their  enjoying  equal  rights  on  our 
canals  under  existing  treaties,  and  to  the  important  advantages  they 
possess  on  the  Great  Lakes  today,  they  will  and  must  gain  the  lion's 
share  of  any  benefits  resulting  from  the  further  improvement  of  the 
international  waterway. 

Not  only  is  this  undeniable,  but  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  a  deeper  waterway  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  feasible  only  as 
an  international  work. 

If  at  this  juncture  the  opening  of  the  strictly  Canadian  Georgian 
Bay — Ottawa  River  waterway  is  delayed  or  defeated,  and  reliance  is 


placed  on  enlargement  of  the  present  canal  system,  we  will  inevitably 
create  the  anomalous  situation  that  our  only  water  highway  for  the 
products  of  Canada's  Northwest  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea, 
though  built  and  maintained  at  our  sole  expense,  will  be  made  subject 
to  the  joint  control  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  while  the  United 
States  will  possess  an  advantageous  independent  water  route  through 
their  own  territory,  viz.  the  Erie  Canal,  which  will  enable  them  to 
control  practically  the  entire  traffic.  Canadians  must  be  blind  indeed 
to  their  own  interests  if  they  cannot  realize  the  position  in  which  this 
country  would  thus  be  placed. 

We  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Canadian 
national  well-being,  for  the  preservation  of  our  commercial  indepen- 
dence and  the  strengthening  of  our  position  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  there  shall  be  no  further  delay  in  commencing  construction  of 
the  all-Canadian  waterway  via  the  Ottawa  River  route,  which  will  give 
Canada  not  only  an  alternative,  but  an  absolutely  independent  route 
through  her  own  territory,  and  will  do  more  than  any  other  possible 
public  work  to  KEEP  TRADE  UNDER  THE  FLAG. 

ARTHUR  J.  FORWARD,  Secretary, 

Canadian  Federation  of  Boards  of 

Trade  and  Municipalities. 


WANTED:  A  CANAL  POLICY. 

(Ottawa  Citizen,  Feb.  5,  1913). 

The  interesting  discussion  in  the  House  yesterday  concerning  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal  brings  into  clearer  notice  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  definite  and  speedy  action  concerning  a  national  canal  policy.  If, 
as  seems  evident,  the  government  has  not  yet  adopted  any  policy,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  matter  was  considered  and  settled. 

The  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is  too  important  a  project  to  be  dallied  with 
and  side-tracked  in  the  way  that  has  been  its  fate.  The  wisdom  of 
such  a  waterway  is  universally  recognized  and  admitted.  All  necessary 
proof  has  been  given  to  show  the  great  gain  that  would  come  of  the 
construction  of  a  canal  whereby  western  Canadian  wheat,  loading  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes,  could  reach  the  Atlantic. 

Such  a  waterway  would  shorten  and  cheapen  transportation.  It 
would  safeguard  water  transportation  in  case  of  breakage  on  the 
Welland  or  St.  Lawrence  canals.  It  would  open  up  a  territory  now 
largely  inaccessible.  It  would  divert  millions  of  bushels  of  Canadian 
wheat  from  transportation  through  American  territory,  with  the  large 
saving  thus  incurred. 

But  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is 
still  undecided.  About  eighteen  years  ago  a  syndicate  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  canal.  A  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
government,  which  has  been  renewed  every  few  years,  each  time  with 
the  necessary  enlargement  of  privilege.  The  charter  binds  the  govern- 
ment to  nothing,  giving  it  the  right  to  take  over  any  construction  that 
may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  involving  no  federal  risk  or  responsibil- 
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ity.  The  syndicate,  still  organized  only  with  provisional  directors,  has 
done  considerable  work  in  making  surveys  and  plans.  These  plans 
have  been  changed  from  time  to  time,  with  the  result  that  while  the 
first  plan  involved  the  expenditure  of  only  about  twelve  million  dollars, 
the  latest  plans  exceed  even  those  made  by  the  government.  For  in- 
stance, while  the  government  has  considered  building  a  canal  22  feet 
deep,  the  syndicate  plans  for  one  of  24  feet.  Of  late  years  Sir  Robert 
Perks  has  been  the  moving  figure  in  this  enterprise,  which  lacks  only 
the  government  guarantee  of  its  bonds  and  the  official  permission  of 
the  government  to  begin  work. 

So  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  there  has  been  for  years  an 
undefined  purpose  or  intention  to  build  the  canal  as  a  government  en- 
terprise. It  is  popularly  expected  that  such  will  be  the  ultimate  action 
in  this  matter,  and  that  some  arrangement  of  compensation  will  be 
made  with  the  syndicate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly  any 
possibility  that  such  an  undertaking  could  be  carried  out  in  any  other 
way.  The  public  ownership  and  operation  of  waterways  is  too  well 
recognized  and  accepted  a  principle  to  be  set  aside  in  this  case.  The 
Georgian  Bay  Canal  must  be  made  a  national  undertaking,  built  at  the 
public  expense  and  made  a  public  water  highway  for  Canadian 
shipping. 

No  steps  have  been  taken  yet  in  the  direction  of  a  settlement  of 
this  matter.  Some  years  ago  J.  Israel  Tarte  excluded  the  French 
River  from  the  territory  covered  by  the  charter  referred  to  above.  In 
the  estimates  for  this  year  appears  an  appropriation  for  $500,000,  for 
work  on  French  River,  which  work  will  afterwards  become  part  of  the 
canal  construction.  This,  however,  is  not  a  serious  beginning,  but  is 
rather  a  concession  to  Ontario  at  large  in  view  of  the  proposed  large 
expenditure  on  the  Welland  Canal.  Hon.  Wm.  Pugsley,  shortly  before 
the  downfall  of  the  Laurier  government,  promised  to  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  half  of  the 
amount  to  be  spent  at  each  end,  and  thus  to  make  a  real  beginning  of 
the  work.  By  reason  of  the  result  of  the  general  election,  nothing 
came  of  the  promise. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  government  policy  concerning  the  canal. 
If  it  purposes  to  build  the  canal,  the  purpose  should  be  clearly  stated, 
and  due  notice  served  on  the  syndicate  at  present  appealing  for  an 
enlargement  of  its  bond  holding  powers.  If  it  does  not  intend  to  do 
the  work,  and  the  syndicate  is  prepared  to  do  it  on  terms  agreeable  to 
the  government  and  profitable  to  the  country,  then  its  attitude  toward 
such  a  proposal  should  be  shown  and  something  definite  started.  The 
matter  is  far  too  important  to  admit  of  any  more  of  the  uncertainty 
that  has  characterized  the  project  for  the  last  twenty  years. 


CANADA'S  CANAL  SITUATION. 

(From  The  Evening  Citizen,  February  6th,  1913) 
As  stated  in  this  column  yesterday  Canada's  great  need  today,  as 
regards  improvement  of  her  waterways,  is  the  adoption  of  a  definite, 
national  transportation  policy  looking  solely  to  the  development  of 
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Canadian  commerce  between  East  and  West  through  Canadian 
channels,  in  Canadian  vessels  and  between  Canadian  ports.  Local  and 
sectional  interests  are  and  should  be  entirely  secondary  where  the 
national  welfare  is  concerned.  The  whole  of  the  Dominion  will  pay  for 
the  improvements  made,  and  the  national  interests  of  the  entire  Do- 
minion are  the  first  to  be  consulted.  There  can  be  no  ignoring  the  fact 
that  Canada's  expenditures  on  waterways  have  not  produced  the  de- 
sired results.  Canadians  have  been  building  canals,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  been  the  chief  gainers  through  their  use. 

Roughly  speaking,  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  movement  of  freight 
through  our  boundary  canal  system  is  "United  States  traffic  which  does 
not  contribute  a  cent  to  Canadian  revenues.  Forty-four  per  cent,  of 
the  Canadian  wheat  which  came  down  through  the  Sault  canal  in  1911 
went  to  Buffalo. 

As  long  ago  as  1899  the  New  York  Herald  published  an  interview 
with  a  prominent  Canadian  in  which  it  was  stated: 

''The  fact  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  policy  of  Canada  as 
to  canals  is  a  monumental  blunder.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  startling 
statement  that  while  Canada  has  spent  $60,000,000  on  her  canals  she 
has  not  sixty  craft  to  navigate  them." 

Today,  thirteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the  14-feet  canal 
system  there  are  39  large  American  freighters  in  the  harbors  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William  loading  about  10,500,000  bushels  of  grain,  as 
against  a  little  over  1,000,000  bushels  being  loaded  by  Canadian  vessels. 

This  simply  means  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  Canadian  fleet  on 
the  lakes  equal  to  the  task  of  handling  the  grain  of  the  Northwest,  the 
government  has  been  compelled  to  suspend  the  navigation  laws,  and 
to  invite  American  vessels  to  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  from  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

There  is  an  enormous  disparity  between  the  American  and  Can- 
adian fleets  of  large  freighters  on  the  lakes.  In  1910  Canada  had  12 
vessels  of  over  2,000  tons  registration  in  the  Sault  trade,  with  a  com- 
bined tonnage  of  35,142  tons,  as  against  375  American  freighters  with  a 
combined  tonnage  of  1,466,879  tons.  This  great  American  fleet  enjoys 
the  monopoly  of  nearly  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  entire  traffic.  In 
1910  their  earnings  from  the  iron  ore  trade  alone  exceeded  $25,500,000. 
With  this  immense  advantage  they  are  in  a  position  to  switch  to  the 
Canadian  grain  trade,  and  carry  one  or  two  cargoes  each  season  at 
rates  against  which  Canadian  boats,  confined  to  our  own  trade,  cannot 
profitably  compete.  The  present  heavy  handicap  on  Canadian  lake 
shipping  and  the  great  disparity  between  the  fleets  can  never  be  over- 
come until  Canada  has  a  through  waterway  to  the  seaboard  capable  of 
accommodating  large  lake  freighters  without  transshipment  of  cargo 
until  they  reach  tidewater.  Welland  canal  enlargement  failed  before, 
and  will  not  now  materially  improve  the  situation  without  such  a 
through  waterway. 

The  present  New  Welland  canal  was  opened  in  1882,  the  St.  Law- 
rence canals  remaining  at  nine  feet  depth  until  1900.  The  only  result 
was  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  American  lake  propellors  between 
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Chicago  and  Ogdensburg.  During  the  entire  eighteen  years  prior  to 
completion  of  the  14-foot  channel  to  Montreal,  the  Welland  traffic  never 
reached  the  same  level  as  in  1873.  In  that  year  the  Y^elland  traffic  was 
1,506,484  tons.  In  1901  it  was  only  629,209  tons,  and  in  1902  only  665,387 
tons,  the  combined  traffic  for  the  two  years  falling  200,000  tons  short 
of  that  for  the  single  year  of  1873. 

Welland  enlargement  did  not  lead  to  construction  of  larger  Can- 
adian vessels,  but  merely  served  the  large  American  vessels  already  on 
the  lakes.  In  1900,  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  through  14-foot 
system,  only  one  vessel  of  full  Welland  size  passed  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals,  the  Strathcona,  on  her  way  from  Scotland  to  enter 
the  grain  trade. 

The  Canadian  grain  fleet  on  the  lakes  has  been  built  since  1900. 
The  Canadian  grain  fleet  for  a  22-foot  or  24-foot  waterway  will  certainly 
not  be  built  until  such  a  channel  is  available  all  the  way  from  the  head 
of  the  lakes  to  tidewater.  Welland  enlargement,  as  stated,  will  simply 
enable  the  large  American  freighters  to  descend  to  Lake  Ontario  in 
competition  with  the  smaller  American  craft.  That  this  will  not  prove 
to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  carriers  is  clear. 

Canadian  boats  on  the  other  hand,  will  make  no  material  gains; 
the  14-foot  canals  to  Montreal  will  still  be  the  controlling  factor.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  return  cargoes  to  be  had  from  Can- 
adian ports  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Welland  enlargement  undoubtedly  involves  deepening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals  as  well.  But  the  only  feasible  method  appears  to  be 
by  the  construction  of  international  dams  between  Prescott  and  Corn- 
wall. The  control  of  these  will  necessarily  be  international,  thus 
virtually  subjecting  to  the  joint  control  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada ,the  entire  navigation  route  between  the  head  of  the  lakes  and 
Montreal  on  which  Canada  has  already  expended  about  $80,000,000. 

The  very  clear  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  statement  as 
here  given  is  the  necessity  of  constructing  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  as 
the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  waterways  problem  of  Canada. 
Canadian  shipping  demands  a  way  to  the  sea,  and  a  way  which  is  under 
the  full  control  of  Canada.  No  enlargement  of  the  Welland  canal  will 
be  of  large  service  to  Canada,  and  no  subsequent  enlargement  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  canals  will  give  sole  control  to  the  Dominion.  The 
Georgian  Bay  Canal  will  give  both,  and  the  sooner  the  government 
definitely  begins  the  project  and  the  more  resolutely  the  undertaking 
is  pushed  through,  the  more  deserved  praise  will  it  win  from  the  people 
of  Canada.  Only  this  waterway  will  solve  the  great  national  problem 
of  transportation. 


BUILD  THE  CANAL. 

(From  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  Feb.  14th,  1913). 

The  following  letter   with  reference  to  recent   editorials   of   the 

Citizen  dealing  with  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  has  been  received  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Boards  of  Trade  and  Munici- 


palities   from   the   President  of  a   Board   of   Trade   in   south-western 
Ontario. 

Several  requests  have  come  from  the  same  section  of  the  province 
for  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  canal  question  and  a  communication  has 
been  received  from  another  board  of  trade  in  the  district  looking  to  its 
joining  in  the  efforts  of  the  federation  to  secure  an  early  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  These  instances  go  to 
show  that  as  the  national  importance  of  the  work  is  becoming  better 
known  and  appreciated  there  is  a  growing  feeling  throughout  Ontario, 
as  well  as  the  other  provinces,  that  the  government  should  no  longer 
delay  in  undertaking  this  great  national  transportation  enterprise. 

"  The  Ottawa  Citizen  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the 
clear  and  forcible  way  it  has  put  the  case,  in  its  recent 
issues,  for  the  pressing  necessity  that  exists  for  the  govern- 
ment to  at  once  begin  the  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal.  Canada's  necessities  and  development  plead  most 
"  powerfully  for  it,  and  further  delay  means  so  much  national 
loss. 

"  The  result  of  the  election  of  September,  1911,  was   a 
mandate  for  it,  if  the  expression  of  the  people  is  a  mandate 
"  for  anything.    That  Canada's  transportation  systems,  rail  or 
"  water,  should  be  its  own  as  much  as  possible,  as  part  of  the 
movement  for  full  national  life  in  every  direction,  was  cer- 
tainly the  verdict  of  the  election. 

"  The  present  government  may  well  follow  the  example  of 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  when  he  dealt  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  scheme.  The  splendid  results  of  that 
"  national  transportation  work  give  the  strongest  testimony 
to  his  prevision,  statesmanship,  and  large  faith  in  Canada's 
future. 

"  The  Borden  government  has  a  similar  opportunity  now 
with  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  The  independent,  nationally- 
owned  waterway  it  will  create  for  the  ever  increasing  pro- 
"  ducts  of  our  West,  the  stimulus  to  Canadian  shipping,  the  de- 
velopment of  all  resources  and  the  speedy  utilization  of  the 
water  powers  along  its  course,  the  stimulus  for  the  location 
of  factories  near  the  power  supply,  the  addition  to  the  volume 
"  of  shipping  business,  which  will  enable  all  possible  improve- 
ments in  the  navigation  requirements  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
below  Montreal  to  be  promptly  undertaken,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  Ontario's  power  to  do  more  business  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  which  is  much  required,  all  call  for 
action  at  once. 

"  The  project  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  financially, 
it  has  been  favorably  reported  on  by  most  capable  and 
eminent  engineers,  and  the  government  could  undertake  no 
public  work  which  would  meet  such  general  national  ap- 
proval as  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal." 


